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"Talking and eloquence are not the same: 
to speak, and to speak well, are two things." 


Ben Jofinson 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 
"On To Saint Louis” 


The Christmas recess, as always, will bring a welcome respite from 
the academic schedule for millions of teachers and students throughout 
the land. We in Kansas are no exception. The promise of extra hours with 
our families, visiting with friends and relatives, and just general re- 
laxation becomes more tempting and desirable as the holiday season draws 
nearer. This year, however, it holds added promise for those of us teach- 
ing in the field of Speech and Drama. 


The annual convention of the Speech Association of America will be 
held at the Sheraton - Jefferson Hotel in Saint Louis, Missouri, December 
28-30. In addition to its geographic proximity, this year's meeting of 
the S.A.A. offers the speech and drama teachers of our state other in- 
centives which should encourage their attendance and participation. 
First, several of our colleagues from Kansas schools will be presenting 
papers and participating in many of the convention programs. Furthermore, 
the Kansas Speech Association will submit one of the resolutions to be 
considered for adoption by the convention. (A copy of the resolution, 
dealing with the method of choosing the high school debate question, 
appeared in the October 1960 issue of the Kansas Speech Journal.) Our 
president, Mr. Ashen, is quite anxious that as many of the KSA member- 


ship as possible be present at the convention to promote and support this 
proposal. 


As well as the officially programmed meetings, there has been a full 
schedule of sight-seeing and entertainment prepared for the convention 
delegates. All in 411, December 28-30 promises to be a professionally 
rewarding and personally enjoyable three days. So why not mark the S.A.A. 


convention on your calendar right now and plan to attend! "See you in 
Saint Louis!" 


LYNN R. OSBORN 


‘social investment, and view with suspicion any proposal for improvements. 


_ PUBLIC RELATIONS AND THE HIGH SCHOOL 
SPEECH TEACHER 


Bobby R. Patton* 


The great immediate need of American education today 
isn't money, teachers or buildings, but the key to all three 
--public understanding of the great opportunities the student 
has for citizenship through the extra-curricular activity 


program. 


High School administrators are becoming increasingly aware of the 
necessity end virtue of keeping local citizens informed of school activi- 
ties, of serving their communities in every feasible way, and of making 

the physical facilities of the school availabie for constructive use. 

They have been forced to realize that, while unquestionably the school 

does operate in the public interest, this factor alone is often not enough 
to develop favorable public opinion. Many people residing in their districts 
regard the schools merely as a cause for higher taxes rather than e@ sound, 


As Leslie W. Kindred, Professor of Education at Temple University states, 
"Until they [the public] come to a more accurate and complete understanding 
of what education their money purcheses and how much it is worth to the 
democratic way of life, they will continue to maintain their present atti- 
tudes."© ‘hus the administrator has learned that planned promotion of the 
merits of the institution is an important phase of his work; he must engage 
in public relations. 


Generally speaking, the purpose of a public relations program is to 
create good will and to secure the patronage of the local public. From 
the standpoint of the school, the main purpose of public relations is to 
tell the story of the school—the day-to-day record of the youngster's 
participation in the program. 


To accomplish this goal, many secondary schools ere turning to the 
speech teacher for assistance. The principal is finding that this speech 
teacher can be a most significant factor in his public relations progran. 


*Mr. Patton is Instructor of speech and coach of debate at Hutchinson 
High School. 


ljean Worth, “The Greatest Need is Public Understanding," The Nation's 
Schools, 60 (August, 1957), p. 48. 


leslie W. Kindred, School Public Relations (Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957), pp. 20-21. 


Observation of the current public relations work being done by the 
nigh school speech teacher would tend to note four basic categories of 
operations: the speaker's bureau; dramatics; radio-television; and 
special event activities. 


The speaker's bureau has gained favor not only as a public relations 
technique, but also as an effective teaching device. By the speaker's 
bureau, we mean a more or less formal arrangement of sending student 
speakers into the community. Each bureau is, and must be, operated in the 
light of the peculiar conditions of its own comnunity and institution. 
What may be a desirable practice in one bureau may be wholly unsuited 
to another.3 


Typically, the bureau might offer the following services: from five 
to ten short speeches on topics especially suited to student speakers; 
three short programs of interpretative reading; a thirty minute discussion 
or debate on the current debate question; two humorous, non-royalty, one- 
act plays that can be presented without scenery; and specialty acts deter- 
mined by the individual talents of the participating students. A descrip- 
tion of these offerings can be mimeographed and sent to local churches, 
schools, and organizations. 


As would be expected, numerous deviations can be found in functions 
and in policy. 


Miss Wreathea Hicks, of Augusta High School, requires that all stu- 
dents enrolled in ‘Fundamentals of Speech' participate in the bureau by 
giving at least one speech for the community. Ads are run in the local 
newspaper to attract prospective audiences, and students are encouraged 
to arrange for their own listeners. Since speech is an elective course 
at Augusta and only about thirty students are enrolled each semester, 
the program proves workable. 


Schools with larger programs must be, and often desire to be, more 
selective in the students participating. 


While many schools operate their bureau on a rather informal basis, 
Me. Jack B. Simpson has suggested that the bureau be orgenized as a club, 
with a constitution, standards and try-outs for new members, regu 
meetings, and certificates of achievement at the end of the year. 


Mrs. Alma Sargent, formerly of Derby High School, incorporated 
several interesting innovations in her program. Book reviews of current 
best-sellers were given. As an interesting technique, Mrs. Sargent en- 


3cordon L. Thomas, "The Speakers Bureau,” Speech Activities IX 
(Winter, 1953), p. 83. 


Jack B. Simpson, "A Speakers Bureau for High Schools," The Speech 
Teacher, I (November, 1952), pp. 253-256. 


couraged the students to assume the characterizations of one of the charac- 
ters in the story or the author. These dramatizations were prepared in 
class, and Mrs. Sargent selected the best to send to the local clubs, 
where they were well received. Another unique feature of the Derby bureau 
is & program based upon recording the voices of the club members. Stu- 
dent technicians take a tape recorder and radio scripts to the organiza- 
tion desiring a program; after a few introductory remarks on the problem 
of hearing our own voices, members of the organization are assigned parts 
in the play, and their voices are recorded and played back. Mrs. Sargent 
says that this progrem is always a favorite. At Derby, the speaker's 
bureau is not restricted to speech students, but is open to any student 
who is capable end willing to work. Mr. Dwayne Swartz is now director 

of the Derby speech program. 


While the speaker's bureau may offer an acceptable "show-case" for 
the school, it can also be an educational experience for the partici- 
pating students. As Gordon L. Thomas observes, many of the objectives 
of the good speech program are met by the speaker's bureau: 


. (1) ‘The speaker's bureau provides the student with training and prep- 
aration. for the composition and delivery of a speech which stems directly 

from his own experiences and interests. An incentive is present that does 

not exist in @ regular class assignment. 


(2) The student is provided with a real platform and e "live audi- 
ence. He is given practice in adapting to the audience and the occasion. 


(3) The specker's bureau provides an outlet for ‘co-curricular and ex- 
tra-curricular activities which are not available through any other niethod. 


In addition, the school provides a valuable service to community or- 
ganizations. Varied programs are offered at a minimun cost by competent 
persons. The club is usually only requested to provide transportation for 
the student, and a meal if the occasion calls for it. Such a program does 
much to create good will for the institution and helps the school to do 
its part in community service. 


A second public relations function of the speech teacher is in the 
area of dramatics. Stated simply, it is the teacher's obligation to de- 
velop an outstanding high school theatre. No discussion will be made 
here of the techniques or skills necessary; numerous volumes have been 
written on this particular subject. What is important for our considera- 
tion is that a high school principal has remarked, "Consider the school 
play. Every audience is made up of parents, relatives, and friends, in 
addition to the students. What better proving ground could we have for 
the school, than to have more or less skeptical parents enjoy an evening's 
entertainment."2 Many high schools have gained the respect and admira- 
tion of the community through successful handling of demanding and crea- 
tive theatrical productions. 


oMerle D. Singleton, "Public Relations Via Student Activities," 
School Activities, XXX (February, 1959), p. 184. 


A third area of public relations suited to the speech teacher is 
the use of radio and television. Commercial stations are required by 
federal regulations to grant a certain amount of air time for progrems 
of an educational nature. The local station will usually welcome an 
opportunity to apportion some of its sustaining hours to the local high 
school. Managers of these stations generally welcome fresh ideas for 
broadcasting material, and they are usually willing to cooperate with 
the schools. Program possibilities are virtually unlimited, ranging 
from round table discussions and debates to music and school news. 


At our school, we are always ready and available for special pres- 
- entations such as American Education Week with radio plays and spot 
announcements; Fire Prevention Week skits; and discussion groups for 


National Library Week. 


Russell High School, under the supervision of Mr. Dave Blackin, 
has a weekly thirty-minute radio show over a local station. A speech 
class assumes Obligation for the broadcasts and boasts of a varied for- 


mat and professional quality productions. 


Not only does this medium give your community probably the best in- 
sight into your school, but at the same time, it provides good radio and 


television experience for the students. 


Under the category of special events presentations would be such 
offerings as a religious play presented at churches for Christmas or 
Easter season. Many appropriate one-act plays are available, and the 
appreciation of the churches helps promote excellent public relations. 
The programs may either be in conjunction with or separate from the 


) speaker's bureau. 


At Derby High School, special programs are arranged in accord 
with the national. schedule of local club programs. For example, if 4 
women's club meeting is designated to be devoted to "Speech," the high 
school students will work out all the details and present the program. 


Another special events feature of many programs is the hosting of 
a debate or speech contest. Many members of the cormunity welcome the 
opportunity to assist the high school through judging and evaluating 
contestants and take pride in the accomplishments of the contestants. 
The interdependence of the school and the community are clearly demon- 


strated. 


Although the forensic phase of speech activities has faced severe 
criticism and attacks from all sides, a vigorous local program can 
have real public relations value. Quite aside from the benefits re- 
ceived by the superior pupils who will participate, and from the favor- 
able local publicity that may appear during the season, the fact remains, 
that forensics provide opportunity to make the school respected through- 
out a wide area for the specialized talents and training of its gifted 
pupils. Some high schools have gained national reputations for the 
quality of their forensics work. 


While other categories and types of programs could be discovered on 
closer observation, the areas mentioned seem to present a composite view 
of contemporary public relations technique of the teacher of speech. Al-~ 
though comments have been made on the individual aspects of the program, 
an overall cvaluetion or criterion is needed. 


Discussion has concerned itself basically with the effects upon the 
community and the school as a whole. As has been stated, the school is 
primarily interested in justifying itself to the public, and the community 
has all to gain and nothing to lose, but what about the speech teacher and 
the speech program? Two primary factors should be considered. 


First, it stands to reason that the speech teacher should utilize all 
services which would benefit the students and their class work; student 
speakers for community clubs and civic meetings, plays, and the other 
speech activities can serve the double purpose of contributing something 
worthwhile to the community and at the same time training the students. 
However, as Mr. William S. Tacey warns, we must be careful not to exploit 
@ good thing. Unless careful, a teacher may be tempted to overlook the 
student's best interests and assign him engagements which take too much 
of his time, endanger his health, or show that he is more favored than 
other able speakers. Exams, social events, and heavy assignments should 
be noted in the scheduling of appearances. If low grades appear, speaking 
assignments should be curtailed until the classwork improves. As Mr. 
Tacey states, "His development as an individual is the primary spard-stick' 
in gaining for him opportunity for public speaking engagements." 


The second consideration is the eal11-too-human question posed by the 
teacher, "What's in it for me?" Even from a selfish point of view, the 
public relations program can yield dividends. The speech teacher end the 
program may even become invaluable to the community. Clubs and organi- 
zations are made up of men and women of influence whose good will is an 
important esset to the school and the speech department. Just as the school 
aims at justifying itself, public relations also enters into the justifi- 
cation of speech to the American public. A sympathetic public will help us 
in achieving necessary and desirable goals for speech. As one example, Mr. 
Austin J. Freeley believes, "If the public wants and demands competitive 
speech contests, there is no power which can stop them. The tesk before 

us is to analyze our public -- to find out who they are;*and then to reach 
that public." 


We cannot assume that the public accepts what we're doing on faith. 
They don't. But as Mr. Robert E. Gitelman believes, "They do have a pre- 


8. Tacey, "Let's Not Exploit Speakers," The Teacher, 
I (November, 1952), p. 259. 


TAustin J. "Public Relations and Forensics,’ Speech Activities, 
VII (Summer, 1951), p. 43. 
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disposition to be sympathetic and understanding."8 The job of the speech 
teacher conscious of his community relations is to fire that sympathy with 
his fuel of facts. 


Public relations is not an end in itself, but a means to an end. 
Today education is on the defensive. As Mr. John T. Satriale, a Congress- 
man from New York, phrased it, "More money is being required for govern- 
ment on many fronts, and when more is requested for our expanding edu- 
cational program, the public wants to know why."2 As long as this situ- 
ation exists public relations will be necessary to explain the need, 


The fact that the speech teacher is being utilized in many communi- 
ties as an effective instrument for public relations would seem to indicate 
that more extensive usage will develop. As long as the teacher views 
public relations as a supplementary activity and not a substitute for 
speech instruction, and as long as the welfare and development of the 
student is placed before all other considerations, there is little to be 
feared. 


Rather than reiterate current practices which could be more fully 
developed and more widely incorporated, perhaps a few generalizations 
concerning the entire program would be more in order. 


First, gain good press coverage for all the activities of the depart- 
ment. Most newsmen treat high school releases with special consideration 
and are aware that their reading public is interested and proud of the 
accomplishments of these young people. Every special attainment of pupils 
should be reported to the press. Photographers may even supplement the 
stories with pictures. Pictures should not be limited to the ‘stars’. 
Recognition of backstage workers can be made through pictures of scenery 
construction. Mr. John M. Martin suggests that the speech instructor play 
up the achievements of the pupils in 1gnese releases, and place minimum 
emphasis upon his own contributions. 


Second, establish a close working relationship with the luncheon 
clubs of the city. These men invariably have a deep and sympathetic 
interest in high school students and are anxious to promote their welfare 
in every way. In.my home town of Hutchinson, Kansas, the local Rotary Club 
presents snnueal trophies to the outstanding forensic students at the high 
school and the junior college. The same organization offered all the 
financial assistance we needed to attend the National Forensic League 


robert BE. Gitelman, "A Field Day For Public Relations,” Journal of 
The National Education Association, 47 (April, 1948), p. 251. 


Ppetter Community - School Understanding Through Better Public 
Relations," Journal Of The National. Education Association, 46 (February, 
1959), p- 29. 


10john M. Martin, "Youth Learns to Serve the Community Through A 
Speaker's Buresu," The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary 
School. Principals, XXVIII (January, 1954), p. 95. 


national tournament. These awards and assistance, however, are really in- 
cidental to the real merit of this type of activity -~- that of making some 
of the results of high school training a tangible fact to community leaders. 


Third, and finally, initiate your public relations program at the 
pupil level and develop full cooperation with administrators and colleagues. 
In attempting to reach the general public, don't neglect those nearest you. 
Assistance with assembly programs, concexyn for all activities of the school, 
and @ responsible attitude toward all functions of the school are imperative. 
We are attempting to serve the school, and we cannot expect the school to 
serve us. 


The modern high school administrator knows that he has a good insti- 
tution and e sound product. The speech teacher can help him inform the 
community, the state and the nation of that fact. 


KK * 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR USING BROADCASTING 
IN TEACHING SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Kenneth A. Kiley* 


Students in a speech or drama course sometimes think of the material 
in the course as being removed from the reality of commercial or actual 
experience. They think of the public speaker or actor as being someons 

outside the "ivy walls" trying to succeed in a bitterly competitive world 

far different from the classroom situation. Obviously, to @ degree, this 

is true, but to a large extent the methods ani principles they learn and 

practice in the fulfillment of assignments are the very same techniques 
end theory applied daily in a professional career. The teacher is faced 
then with the problem of removing this vague suspicion ‘1 the mind of the 

student and substituting one of a strong motivation to ettain an approach- 

ment to professional standards. 


Varying types of course material in the speech and drama curriculum 
create a difficulty in focusing upon any one method which might be uni- ' 
versally successful in motivating students. The student absorbed in the 
intricate complexity of objectively preparing for a debate obviously will 
differ greatly from the student subjectively involved in the projection 
of a characterization on the state. The student preparing a speech to 
deliver in a classroom will have somewhat similer goals to those of the 
debater and actor. However, other than the mere motivation of not making 
mistakes, none of these endeavors will be fully realized if the student 
treats the undertaking as another assignment in receiving a grade and com- 


*iir. Kiley is instructor of speech and journalism, The University of 
Kansas. Faculty adviser to student radio station KUOK. 


pleting the semester or term. Often, however, this is the case due to the 
frequency of class projects and repetition of course material. Aside 
from the novelty of new, challenging material there is the distracting 
demand of other courses, which, often, are alien in content. 


Motivating a student to achieve a complete realization of his or her 
ability in a speech or drama course is an extremely difficult matter. The 
teacher of a physics or chemistry course has it much easier since specific 
facts or data lend themselves to rapid memorization and encompassment. 

The speech or drama teacher works with less tangible information and must 
hope to stimulate an imaginative rapport in conveying somewhat abstract 
theory. Motivating a student to accept the principles readily and apply 
them in a creative fashion is the crux of the matter. Perhaps, the broad- 
casting industry can offer a possible solution in providing an outlet for 
the finished or polished speaker, debater, or actor, and thus augnent the 
motivation that the teacher inspires. 


Broadcasting is a medium of communications that consumes billions of 
words &@ dey. Entertainment, information and news must be presented at a 
staggering rate of productivity on the split second, day after day, year 
. after year. The level of intellectual content is more than often sadly 
lacking and emphasis is placed upon the emotional appeal and size of audi- 
ence a program attracts. The fact, though, that broadcasting is a busi- 
ness and must meet the costs of producing programs for the American public 
as well as creating business for the advertiser does tend to lessen the 
stigma of mediocrity in content. Surely, one cannot ignore the value of 
such programs as: NEC's Opera of the Air, Onnibus, 20th Century, Meet the 
Pre s, the emazing enrollment in Continental Classroom, as well as the 
presidential debates and all other news coverage. 


However, aside from the gross image of the broadcasting industry the 
radio or television station manager is concerned with the station's image 
in the community. Every station manager is of course responsible for 
developing a program philosophy which will surpass or at least meet the 
programing of a competitive station. However, to distinguish the station 
from other network affiliates or independents the manager and progrem di- 
rector will strive to create a bond or tie with the community and thus 
create audience loyalty. This often takes the form of participating in 
projects that serve a public interest, such as: municipal issues, i.e., 
bond raising for schools or street improvements, local elections, charity 
drives, and local social affairs. This all comes under the heading of 
"Public Service Progremming," which the Federal Communications Commission 
requires all radio or television stations to present. 


Often, & station manager is faced with the problem of attempting to 
fulfill this "Public Service Announcement" time in relation to the amount 
of commercial programming he has been doing. At this point he might read- 
ily weicome 4 program suggestion from a high school teacher of speech and 
drama. The advantages to both the broadcaster and teacher are quickly 
apparent. The station manager knows he will have parents, family and 
friends of the students listening to his station and very likely they will 
remember this incident and continue to listen to his station. The teacher 
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has the very real and valuable advantage of having his students working 
toward the goal of presenting 8 brief debate, speech, panel discussion or 
drama over a commercial outlet, which tends to obviate the suspicion of 
efforts being realized within the confines of the supposed "ivy walls." 

The teacher cin point to the development of skills over the entire semester, 
or terms, as leading to culmination in presenting &® program over @ local 
station. Aside from the glamor and excitement of being heard or seen by 

@ large audience, there is the added stimulus for the student of learning 

in a situation beyond the scope of en academic exercise. A valuable side 
product of all of this is the fact that the publicity gained through broad- 
casts will attract attention to speech and drama training in the high school, 
which sometimes doesn't receive the recognition that it rightly deserves. 


Methods that might be used in bringing about such a relationship with 
@ broadcaster and implementing such @ progrem series are as follows: 


1) Record on tape excerpts from debates, speeches or dramas, which 
you feel are of exceptionally high quality. Arrange en appoint- 
ment with the station manager and take the tape(s) and e tape 
recorder to the interview. 


Establish a definite program commitment in terms of a weekly or 
term program segment. Program material might be something on the 
order of ao debate or speech contest within a high school or be- 
tween high schools. The program series would build in excitement 
as the contest moved into the final elimination of speakers. Also, 
the yearly high school drama could be represented in presenting 
the best or most dramatic scenes with a narrator to provide ex- 
planative commentary. Be exceedingly careful about preparing 

your presentation to utilize a specific time period as broadcast- 
ing doesn't allow for even a ten second marginal error. 


3) Do everything possible to obtain wide listenership for your pro- 
grams. This may entail such efforts as publicity in the school 
newspaper, the local newspaper, women's clubs, PIA, posters, word 
of mouth by students, parents, relatives and friends. Above all 
encourage everyone to write into the station voicing their opinion 
of the boradcasts. There is nothing that warms a station manager's 
heart more then to receive mail from an audience. 


Admittedly, broadcasting is only part of the possible solution to 
motivating a student to realize his or her fullest capacity in speech and 
drama. But, perhaps, broadcasting is an opportunity or auxiliary method 
thet hasn't been as fully utilized by many as it should be. Certainly we 
teachers hear enough speeches of particular clarity, debates of outstand- 
ing summarization or scenes of really moving drama, which would lend them- 
selves to recording on tape and airing over local stations. We teachers, 
with the awesome responsibility of training young minds to be effective 
communicators of ideas in our complex modern society should utilize every 
possible means to promote an understanding and appreciation of speech and 


drama. What could be a more worthwhile and widely successful mass medium 
than radio and television? 


FEDERAL BOONDOGGLING??2? 
David E. Parker* 


The Federal Theatre Project of the Works Progress Administration is 
probably one of the least known and least studied areas of American thea- 
tre history. It is also one of the most important and least understood 
phases in the struggle for the development of a truly American culture. 

The Federal Theatre Project marks the only time the United States govern- 
ment has ever granted support to the arts, and even then it was not done 
out of a desire to further a national culture, but to create work for needy 
theatre people who were jobless and starving in a depression-swept country. 


On August 20, 1939, the F.T.P. was organized as a united effort by 
the W.P.A. and the theatre industry as one of the arts projects designed to 
utilize the skills of the white-collar unemployed. The primary aim of the 
F.T.P., therefore, was the re-employment of the theatre workers who were 

on public relief rolls --- actors, directors, pleywrights, designers, vaude- 
ville artists, stage techniciens, and other workers in the theatre field. 
The secondary purpose was the establishment of theatres which would become 
such a vital part of community life that they would continue to function 
after the program of the Federal Theatre Project was completed. 


Stated in the words of the Federal Theatre Project of the Works Pro- 
gress Administration, the aim was "to set up theatres which have possibili- 
ties of growing into social institutions in the communities in which they 
are located and thus to provide possible future employment for at least 
some of those who now present an immediate and acute problem to the govern- 
nent. , .to lay the foundation for the development of a truly creative thea- 
tre in the United States with outstanding producing centers in each of 
those regions which have common interests as a result of geography, len- 
guage, origins, history, tradition, custom, occupations of the people." 


With these ideas and goals in mind, the F.T.P. began the groundwork 
of orgénization. Mrs. Hallie Furgeson Flanagan was appointed National 
Director of the F.T.P. by Works Progress Administrator, Harry Hopkins. 
Mrs. Flanagan had been head of theatre at Vassar College, had studied thea- 
tre abroad on a Guggenheim Fellowship Grant, and had written a book on her 
studies entitled Shifting Scenes. She was vitally interested in the de- 
velopment of the American theatre and was well aware of its relationship 
and comparison with other national theatres throughout the world. 


A huge undertaking such as the organization of the F.T.P. must be 
based on delegation of authority to other capable persons. With delegation 
of authority comes all the red tape inherent in such situations, particu- 
larly when large sums of money are involved and the United States Govern- 
ment is paying the bill. To facilitate organization, the United States 


“Mr. Parker is professor of speech and director of theatre, Chanute 
Junior College. 
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hospitals, and countless small civic and religious groups. It furnished 
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was divided into regions with a director appointed for each region. The 
regions were then divided into state, county, and local levels, each with 
& supervisor in charge who was directly responsible to the next-larger 
Givision supervisor, etc., on up to the Nationel Director. ‘Thus the dele~- 
gation of authority was put into effect and the project began to produce 
plays. 


Many good productions came out of the F.T.P., most memorable of which 
might be the Negro Macbeth, Murder in the Cathedrel, The Swing Mikado, and 
many more. Perhaps one of the most important art forms used in experimen- 
tation by the F.T.P. was the Living Newspaper. - 


The Living Newspaper was formed. as ean effort to use more actors, em- 
ploy non-working newspaper employees, and to explore a new type of theat- 
rical presentation. As an art form, it is best to define the Living 
Newspaper as a presentation based on a social problem widely discussed in 
newspapers, which explores the reasons for the existence of the problem, 
and depicts methods of dealing with the problem. It employed such prob- 
lems as housing in "one-third of a nation," the T.V.A. in Power, the 
agriculture problems in AAA Plowed Under, and syphillis in Spirochete. 


The F.T.P. also presented free pleys in parks, C.C.C. camps, schools, 


qualified teachers to schools, hospitals, and mental institutions, spon- 
sored & national radio series, and had a circus, marionette shows, vaude- 
ville, children's theatre, caravan, Negro, and community theatres as part 
of its program. Under the auspices of the F.T.P., theatres were built in 
many localities, two of which are the Showboat and Penthouse Theatres at 
the University of Washington. Originating as a unit of the F.T.P. was The 
Iost Colony, still being presented on Roanoke Island, North Carolina, in 
a W.P.A. built theatre. 


Some of the important actors, directors, and producers who were 
helped by the F.T.P. are Orson Welles, John Houseman, Ethel Waters, Caneda 
Lee, and Rex Ingram. Swinging the classics. began with The Swing Mikado 
end can still be seen in Carmen Jones. It was the starting point for new 
playwrights and also gave established playwrights the opportunity for 
wider distribution and presentation of their works, i.e., Sinclair Lewis, 
George Barnard Shaw, Paul Green, Marc Connelly, and Lillian Hellman. 


Summarizing the project, a study made of the final record of the F.T.P. 
shows that as of June, 1939, there were 7,095 persons employed. The num- 
ber of performances presented by them totaled 63,728, with an audience, as 
of March 31, 1939, totaling 30,398,726, paying an admission of $1,925,919. 
It must be remembered that over sixty-five percent of all productions were 
presented free of charge. At the end of the project, the records show 
bee the number of persons permanently returned to private industry was 

660. 


The cost of the project to the U.S. was $46,207,799, or approximate- 
ly the cost of one complete battleship in 1939. It must be remembered 
that ninety percent of all costs went for wages, with ten percent going 
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for production costs. Regardless of the fact that the F.T.P. was success- 
ful in many ways, it was halted by an act of Congress in June, 1939. The 
F.T.P. came to an untimely end because of political interference and jeal- | 
ousies. The brief of the hearing held by the Dies Committee on Un-American 
Activities is an interesting testimonial to the basic ignorance of the mem- 
bers of the committee about theatre. Add to that the fact that Mrs. Flana- 
gen was never officially summoned to appear before the committee and was 

not allowed to testify fully at the hearing and you will arrive at a sound 


conclusion of injustice. The F.T.P. was treated as a political rather 
than an artistic issue and thus ceased to exist. 


While there were weaknesses in the F.T.P., it nevertheless encouraged 
artists, playwrights, and producers in their efforts, provided an opportuni- 
ty for experimentation never before possible due to the monetary risk in- 
volved in commercial theatre, and most important it brought theatre and 
drama to the people as never before in American history. Millions of peo- 
ple saw Shakespeare, Moliere, Shaw, and Ibsen, and many of the viewers had 
never been in a theatre or seen a play before. Children loved the theatre 
and brought their parents and grandparents. Enthusiasm and interest among 
the American people was at an all time high. 


Today the American theatre scene is again lagging. There are hundreds 
of unemployed actors and artists, but too few theatres, and costs are too 
high. True, there are more active community, college, and university 
theatres, but "commerical" theatre on the "professional" stage is and has — 
been declining. America still does not have a national culture encouraged 
and partially subsidized by the government. The most powerful and impor- 
tant nation in the world has not yet established a national culture or art 
to which it can point with pride. This situation may be due to the lamen- 
table fact that the American people are not ert or theatre conscious. It 
is up to us, the teachers of art end theatre to instill a love and appreci- 
ation of the arts in our students and comuunities if a national arts pro- 
gram is ever to come about. Governments the world over have been aiding 
the arts since the time of Pericles; why shouldn't the United States govern- 
ment? Why not a new type of F.T.P. with new goals, new ideas, and new 
administration. Remember, 


"ALL passes. Art alone endures. 
The bust outlasts the throne; 
the coin, Tiberius." 


Except ye utter by the tongue words easy to be understood, how shall 


it be known which is spoken? For ye shall speak into the air. 
1 Corinthians XIV: 9 


THE DOCTRINE OF DENIAL 


Pat Elliott* 


Myself when young did eagerly frequent 

Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 

About it and about: but evermore 

Came out by the same door where in I went. 
Omar Khayyam — Rubaiyat 


Through the past few decades, there has been a great deal of scholarly 
investigation concerning the relative merits of formalized argumentation 
and tournament debate as they relate to the established educational stand- 
ards. We are all familiar with the ordinary problems of contest debste. 
These are the questions which consistently plague a coach and his students: 
how to improve delivery, how to analyze a proposition, how to test the 
validity of evidence. 


Yet when we pause to reflect on the success or failure of a program 
in terms of educational benefits to those involved, we are confronted with 
a new set of questions: where ere we going, where have we been, and is 
it worthwhile to continue? 


It is not the purpose of this article to investigate the entire aca- 
demic progrom of debate; rather it is my intention to peel back the cover- 
ing of one specific fragment of the system and expose a problem which seems 
to me to be one of extreme and basic importance. 


It is the avowed ideal of the coaching profession to instill in stu- 
dent debators the ability to reason correctly, to argue convincingly, and 
to analyze and organize, in valid form, the issues inherent to a selected 
proposition. 


These goals are of recognized merit and as such, 620u1.4. remain the 


. foundation stones of competitive argumentation. I do not quarrel with 


any of the above targets, but I do feel that the pressure to win in tour- 
nament debating has occasioned a lack of honest reasoning on the part of 
some individual debaters. The student is convinced that he must find 
an airtight, irrefutable case if his is to join the ranks of the great 
debaters. He views the two halves of the question as separate entities, 
each an island unto itself, eround which must be erected mutually exclu- 
sive and impenetrable shields. He feels that to admit an argument ad- 
vanced by the opposition is to admit defeat, and that such a move will 
surely topple his carefully constructed case and bring an ignominious 
rout in its wake. This philosophy has given rise to the Doctrine of 
Denial— admit nothing; refute everything! . 


*Miss Elliott is a graduate teaching assistant in speech and assist- 
ant debate coach, The University of Kensas. 
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The continued development of this doctrine, unless unchecked, could 
well produce the very antithesis of the goals for which we now strive. 


Is this, in reality, the purpose of tournament competition? Or should 
we instruct our students to sift through the background information — the 
statistics, the opinions, and the evidence; and then direct them to make 
& real effort to errive at an honest analysis of the material —- to con- 
struct a case which comes closest to the real truth of the problem. The 
necessity for analyzing all aspects of a question under consideration is 
self-evident. It is essential to discover and to select those areas of 
importance contained within the proposition. Ideally the studert should be 
able to derive a basic, overall philosophy concerning the proposition and 
then build both an affirmative and a negative case on the need inherent 
within that philosophy. Eech side, respectively, would be constructed upon 
an equally honest, but opposing interpretation of this theory. 


Obviously, by the very nature of the system, it is assumed that there 
are two equally valid sides to every question accepted for tournament com- 
petition. Why then does the debater spend time denying every minute argu- 
ment raised against his case by the opposition especially when he himself 
knows that some of these objections are true? Refutation does not neces- 
sarily imply denial! It may well take the form of edmitting the fact, but 
defeating its effectiveness by weighing it against the advantages to be 
found in your own argument and reasoning. Denying the existence of a fact 
does not eliminate it. How much better to admit the truth of the fact, 
and then to analyze its relative importance in the debate? Very few of us 
have come in contact with perfection in any form, but debaters sometimes 
fall into the trap of believing themselves to possess the infallible case. 
Granted, that admission of argument can be carried to extremes, but scie 
debaters have been known to present cases which seem to deny even the 
existence of their opponents. 


We have offered as one of our prime targets, the training of students 
in the use of logical argument. Logic, as the word is usually epplied, 
has come to mean the rational connection of rules and tests in sound think- 
ing in relation to consideration and development of hypotheses and theory. 
Logic and sound thinking do not imply a closed mind. 


We, as individuals, have been invested with the ability to reason and 
the capacity for intellectual curiosity. If we are to utilize these lega- 
cles, we must have mental tools with which to work. These tools must be 
sharpened by constant honing on the block of intellectual conflict. 
Descarte's oft repreated phrase, “I think, therefore, I am," is true enough 
in its intended context, but our existence goes unnoticed and unrecognized 
unless these thoughts are projected to communication with other members of 
our society. Logic and reason are impotent if not given verbal form; they 
must be focused upon the goal of mutual andindividual unierstanding if they 
are to achieve relative importance and to gain intellectuel meaning. 


THE PROFESSOR -- POLICEMAN OR TEACHER? 
Anita Taylor* 


The Saturday Evening Post of January 9, 1960, headlined a feature, 
"American Disgrace -- College Cheating." I should like to reply to Mr. 
Jerome Ellison's scathing critique of American academic standards. My 
rejoinder would be entitled "SYMPTOM of American Disgrace -- College 
Cheating," and would be based upon the premise that Mr. Ellison does not 
tell the whole story. In fact he devotes only one small paragraph to 
the most important excuse for cheating which he discusses. He briefly 
mentions that our entire society is permeated with moral degeneracy and 
gives as an example the oft-cited income tax evasion. But then, it is 
mourned, we have come to expect corruption in politics, business, etc.,-~-- 
emong the masses -- but what a disgrace to find it in the colleges, the 
institutions of higher learning! 


I find it interesting that educational institutions are considered 
to be the guardians of our morals; especially since one accepted modern 
definition of education is "preparation for life." Our society has begun 
to wink at large scale corruption, and has for years condoned petty larce- 
ny, be it against the government or the clerk down town who gives us the 
wrong change. Why then, is it so astounding that en institution which 
professes to train its students to live successfully in the larger society 
should itself be found wanting in morals? This widespread amazement and 
shock among the college populace itself is more than slightly amusing. 


Still, do not misunderstend. I do not condone cheating in my classes, 
and will punish the student I find guilty. As a debate critic-judge, I 
will decide against a team I catch falsifying evidence. Nor do I wish to 
defend the proposition that our universities should not be the guardians 
of our morals. What I do wish to propose is that under present conditions 
the college professor is powerless to protect himself entirely against a 
student and adult society which condones moral laxity. 


First, may I deal briefly with the proposed solutions which have been 
offered by those who have written at such length upon this situation. Mr. 
Ellison in the Post proposes that in certain great institutions an ideal 
is held, that truth and knowledge are synonymous as the goals to be sought 
by student and professor alike. In these institutions, he says, cheating 
is minimal. Therefore, what is needed is an extension of these ideals to 
811 colleges and universities. This is an interesting proposal, but simply 
unrealistic. Many large and excellent state universities do not have strict 
control over who is admitted to their student body. When one is required 
to accept as a student any who possess a high school diploma from one's 


state, or who can pass a certain examination, it is difficult to endow each 
student with these high ideals. 


*Mrs. Taylor is instructor of speech, Kansas State University. 
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But those who wish to solve our problem realize this fact. So they 
have other propositions. The professor, they say, should attempt to ouit- 
wit his students. Forgive my sarcasm, but the professor with 200 students 
and a “kO-hour week" to give and grade final exams should give essay tests 
because it is difficult to cheat on essay examinations? Furthermore, they 
say, the professor should become a policeman to ferret out and punish the 
culprit. This also, I will contend, is unrealistic. May I give you exan- 
‘ples from my own experience? 


I am a teacher of speech. In speech classes we attempt to improve the 
oral communication skills of the enrollees by having them give speeches 
which are then criticized, and unfortunately, graded. Three common prac~ 
tices, which are dishonest, occur repeatedly and we cannot be expected to 
be able to detect them everytime. First, many fraternity pledge classes 
make a habit of preparing their speeches, or rather I should say their 
speech, together. Then a list of Speech I instructors is compiled, and 
George, who is in my class, gives the speech Monday at 8:00 a.m.; Bill, in 
my colleague Mr. Robbins's class, gives it at 10:00; another boy in another 
class gives it at another hour, etc., etc. 


Can even the most idealistic contend that we could possibly hear or 
even discuss all the speeches given by 1200 students of Speech I? Further- 
more, speeches are kept on file, and George in my class can, if he desires, 
repeat a speech which was prepared by another student during another year! 


But perhaps the most prevalent practice, against which one's precau- 
‘tions are only slightly more effective is that of outright plagiarism. I 
have known students to lift, word for word, articles from populer magazines, 
learned journals or newspapers. Any student I catch flunks his speech. 

But here again, no human could be expected to have read every journal, news- 
paper, and magezine. I repeat, the professor is powerless against many 
kinds of cheating. Nor is the curriculum which I teach necessarily an 
exception. There is in common practice today a kind of dishonesty against 
which there is no real defense. Again, I speak from experience, but this 
time of a different kind. I am not so far from the years of my undergradu- 
ate study that I do not have a very vivid recollection of my own "cheating." 
I speak now as a student. 


I wanted to be recognized, admired, respected, -- a goal not alien to 
most of us. I was not musically talented, athletically inclined, socially 
or politically prominent. I did, however, have an exceptionally good memo- 
ry. Therefore, the one course available to me was to make good grades, 
which I proceeded to do. All courses on the transcript I possess ‘from.my 
undergraduate studies have recorded a grade of A or B. But, I am sorry to 
report, that in probably half of these courses I received the A or B merely 
because I set out to study to make that grade, and at this day not five 
years later, have only a hazy recollection of the material covered in the 
course. Nor was I an exception. Other honor students will testify with 
me, and the same practice gets C's for thousands. 


This is moral dishonesty just as surely as the student who copies 
answers from another or devises an ingenious crib sheet. Of all the causes 


for cheating which have been discussed during the current controversy, 
this one very basic issue has lain almost untouched. I am of the persua- 
sion that our educational system of letter grading is directly responsi- 
ble for much student dishonesty. The student's primary goal is now to 
receive a letter grade. Today, in our educational system, the goals of 
seeking knowledge, of learning the "Truth," are subordinate to that of 
receiving a letter grade. Under this system, the entire focus of educa- 
tion is off center. We hold the grade out as a motivating force and hope 
that as he seeks his A or B or C the student may learn something too. 


This also, I readily concede, is due to the demands of our society. 
The majority of educators will claim that they do not approve of giving 
grades. But at the same time, they are not willing to defend the: propo- 
sition that grades SHOUID NOT be given. Why? There is no one answer, 
but think on this for a while. Because our society is not disposed to 
listen, and we are too timid to command it to listen. ; 


In the contemporary United States, one most important moral seems 
to be that we must have competition. That we have competition is one 
most important reason for the degeneracy of our Yr Other morals. Our in- 
stitutions of learning are no hallowed exception. 


The problem demands an enswer. But halfway measures will not suf- 
fice. The people within the educational system itself must be coura- 
geous enough to grapple with the cause of the problem, not with its symp- 
toms. Surely, we cannot in a night rework the moral fibre of our soci- 
ety. It will be the task of generations, if it happens et all. Yet I 
remain adamant in my belief. If morals for an educated age are to be 
found, they must be found first among the educators. 


Bigotry has no head and cannot think, no heart and cannot feel. 
When she moves it is in wrath; when she pauses it is amid ruin. Her 
prayers are curses, her God is a demon, her communion is death, her 
vengeance is eternity, her decalogue written in the blood of her victims, 
end if she stops for a moment in her infernal flight, it is upon a kin- 
dred rock to whet her vulture fang for a more sanguinary desolation. 


Daniel O'Connell 


We should be able to argue on either side of a question; not with 
a view to putting both sides into practice ... but in order that no 
aspect of the case may escape .. .. 


Aristotle 


SEEECH EDUCATION AND THE GIFTED CHIID 
Frank E.X. Dance* | 


In the past ten years there has been 4 general resurgence of interest 
in the education of the gifted. The work of Terman, Strang, Witty, and 
others_has focused the educational spotlight on the needs of the gifted 
chila.+ In a lecture at Northwestern University Professor Paul Witty de- 
fined the gifted child as "that child with an I.Q. of 130 or above end/or 
the child who turns in consistently remarkable performances in eny worth- 
while line of human endeavor." Popular interest in the bright (or superior, 
or gifted) child has been stimulated by numerous notes and articles in 
monthly popular magazines, by radio and television shows of the past, and 
by the scientific strivings of the present. Through these media the con- 
cept of the smart child as a macrocephalic oddity wearing glasses with 
lenses the thickness of soda-pop bottle bottoms has been displaced. The 
public now recognizes the fact that a high I.Q. can be teemed with a well- 
developed body and a well-developed personality. 


Despite this current academic and popular interest in the welfare of 
the gifted child, speech educators seem to have ignored the area almost 
completely. In scanning the indexes of the national and regional speech 
journals I have found articles dealing with the delayed student, the re- 
tarded pupil, the slow learner, the “exceptional” student (usually a slow 
reese! and the "special" student (often another euphemism for the slow 
learner). I found but one article dealing solely with the speech needs of 
the gifted chila.2 


That speech and important role in the identification 
of the gifted child is evidenced by the fact that almost all intelligence 
tests rely heavily on tests of vocabulary, reading, speed, comprehension, 
abstract thinking involving the handling of symbols, and other verbal abili- 
ty tests. However there is some indication that speech ability is even 


*Dr. Dance is assistant professor of speech, The University of Kensas. 
Ino mention but a few in chronological order: 


The Gifted Child, ed. Paul Witty, D. C. Heath and Co. (Boston, 1951). 


G. Hildreth, G. Brumbaugh end F. Wilson, Educating Gifted Children, 
Harper and Bro. (N. Y¥., 1952). 


Ruth Strang, "Guidance for the Gifted," The Personel and Guidance 
Journal, 31:26, October 1952. 


Paul Witty and Samuel Bloom, “Education of the Gifted," School and 
Society, Vol. 78, No. 2018, October 1953. 


Verna, "Do Gifted Children Have Speech leeds?" Western 


more intimately connected with the incidence of giftedness. To those who 
feel that advanced ability at symbolization is purely environmental, some 
experts point out that: 


Well-de#ined speech prior to the first birthday, however depend- 
ent on models for imitation, can scarcely be ascribed to envi- 
ronmental forcing. It represents ean inherent growth character- 
istic, biologically determined.3 


Some relationship between speech and giftedness has been demonstrated; it 
now awaits further experimental definition. 


One of the reasons for the present interest in the gifted child is 
the ever-increasing need for competent leaders in our atomic era. We 
need leaders in science, leaders in education, leaders in the arts, and 
of great importance, leaders in human relations. 


Society's wnconquered frontier is human relations. The prob- 
lem of creating better ways to live with one another has be- 
come man's greatest challenge in the last half of the twentieth 
century. Improved transportation and communication reduced the 
psycho-cultural distence among the peoples of the world without 
suggesting means of understanding and getting along with newly 
acquired neighbors. One result has been the increasing inter- 


national friction of recent decades and the world's two bloodi- 
est wers. 


Speech is one of the most effective tools of human beings in reaching 
an understanding with other human beings. With our knowledge of electron- 
ics it is technically possible for the thoughts of a speaker to be communi- 
cated to the entire world in about one-seventh of a second. To the public 
speaker of today is available the largest and most widespread audience of 
all time. Speech is the tool of thought. If we as a culture advance in 
the field of human relations we will do it by the use of speech as an 
effective tool, or the chances are we will de it not at all. This is why 
it is so important to find the gifted and to educate them to the role of 
speech in inter-personal and inter-national relations. Thomas Henry Huxley 
recognized this need when he said, "Now the most important object of all 
educational schemes is to catch these exceptional people and turn them to 
account for the good of society." 


3Arnold Gesell, M. D., and Catherine Amatruda, M. D., Developmental 
Diagnosis, Paul B. Hoeber, Inc. (N. Y¥., 1947), p. 308. 


Ierold G. Shane and E. T. McSwain, Evaluation and the Elementary 
Curriculum, Henry Holt and Co. (N. ¥., 1951), p.°7. 


Pquoted in: Karl C. Garr, th.D., The Psychology of Exceptional 
Chiléren, Ronald Press (N. Bos 1950), p. 201. 


Since we are interested in the education of gifted children because of 
their potentialities as leaders of our world, we must be interested in the 
role of speech in their education. The gifted child is one of superior 
intellectual ability and speech is one of the most common means of expres- 
sion of giftedness. Therefore the superior child is faced with the need 
of a proportionately greater ability in expressing his thoughts than the 
average child. The child's means of expression are taxed in direct ratio 
to the thoughts to which he needs to give utterance. 


However, the search for leaders is but one of the reasons for our in- 
terest in the gifted. It must not be forgotten that it is one of the “pure” 
functions of education to aid each individual in the fullest realization 
of his potential. Some of the techniques now in use for the education of 
gifted are special classes, acceleration, and enrichment of established 
curricula. Some secondary schools are already making use of special classes 
in the field of speech. In one school the "rapid learners" are assigned 
to special English "honor classes." These sections are then given to a — 
dynamic teacher as a sole responsibility. The classes deal with drama and 
take adventage of the school's metropolitan location by frequent field trips 
to the theatre. The class itself is conducted as a democratic business 
meeting utilizing parliamentary procedure, the teacher dominating as in- 
frequently as possible. Acceleration on the high school level presents 
certain difficulties from the point of view of the vocal changes associated 
with pubescence. The accelerated gifted child might have a high pitched 
clear voice customarily associated with childhood while his classmates have 
gone through the period of vocal change and are speaking on 2 level one or 
two octaves lower. 


Since curriculum change is slow, most teachers will work within their 
current class framework. For them the most practical method of dealing 
with their bright pupils is by enrichment. The process of enriching the 
curriculum in speech for the gifted child could be planned around a care of 
improving the child's capabilities as a group leader; in such @ manner 
speech could successfully be integrated with other subject matter fields. 
The gifted child could organize discussions or be given responsibilities in 
connection with advanced class projects. The enrichment could also be 
planned around a specific area within the field of speech. Some aspects of 
enrichment within various speech areas would be: 


DISCUSSION: The gifted child can be charged with the organization and 
procedural leadership of difficult topics in civics, English, and other 
fields. Although pure discussion precludes debate, it often succeeds in 
making clear the issues about which individuals or groups within a class 
disagree. Thus leading naturally into debate. 


DEBATE: Here there is a special and specific need for straight think- 
ing and straight speaking on the part of the participant. Discussion and 
debate are especially useful in preparing the gifted child for a future 
role as a leader in community affairs. 


ORAL INTERFRETATION: Giftedness often heralds increased sensitivity. 
If we can succeed in initiating the gifted child into the beauty of his 
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his heritage of English prose and poetry not only do we aid his self- 
development but we also enlarge our means of introducing the rest of 

the class to oral reading. The gifted interpreter can visit other classes, 
reading from assigred ma*erials. Special literary research problems can 
also be used to stimulace the gifted. 


DRAMA: Here is an obvious outlet for special ability. It affords 
opportunities for the expression of so many forms of giftedness that it 
is eminently satisfactory as both a curricular and an extra-curricular 
activity. 


SPEECH CORRECTION and SPEECH SCIENCE: This vast field offers many 
new frontiers for the child girted in mathematics, chemistry, biology, 
physics, or other scientific areas. There ere dramatic difficulties in 
the correctional procedures for the deaf, .ephasic, cleft-palate, and 
other deviations and defects which can be used to challenge the pupil who 
displeys an interest in science. 


There are many other areas of the field of speech and many other 
facets of speech education which I have not touched upon here. My purpose 
was but to open up some possible questions for further work concerning the 
relationship between speech education and gifted children. One of the 
more immediate needs is for the construction and administration of a test 
designed to identify the speech characteristics of the gifted child; and 
the examination and interpretation of the test results by experts in the 
fields of speech and giftedness. There is much work to be done by re- 
search minded speech educators. This is another opportunity for those 
in speech to help mold the leaders of tomorrow. 


e* 


Freedom of speech is meaningless to the man who has no thoughts of 
his own to express. The right of public discussion is an empty promise 
to him who has nothing to say. 


Sarett, Foster, & Sarett 


In the last analysis we are governed either through talk or through 
force. 


Justice Felix Frankfurter 


He who knows only his own side of the case knows little of that. 


John Stuart Mill 
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NOTES FROM THE KSTA CONVENTIONS 
Salina. 


The Kensas Speech and Hearing Association, an affiliete of KSTA, held 
its bi-annual convention in conjunction with the KSTA Convention at Salina. 


Dr. Robert Dentler, of the Bureau of Child Research of The University 
of Kansas, spoke on the child who is different. 


He stated that society dces not want to lose the child who is different 
because he serves @ useful purpose. The child who is retarded, for in- 
stance, tends to set the lower limits in the classroom and enables the stu- 
dents to measure individual ability. He also presented the theory that the 
child who is labeled as the one who is different becomes more different as 
& result of the label. 


At the conclusion of his talk, Dr. Dentler proposed that "The concept 
of segregation by diagnostic category be replaced by grouping toward bal- 
ance. Exclusive of some extremely disabled, disturbed or handicapped chil- 
dren whom we cannot afford to maintain within the public school or within 
natural families, children should be grouped so that each classroom contains 
a maximum distribution from high to low on physical condition, social- 
emotional condition, and symbolic ability. We can train teachers more to- 
ward equipping classroom groups with goals and desirable norms and less to- 
ward spotting exceptionality. Finally, we can replace corrective efforts 
in the upper elementary grades with preventive programs of individual thera- 
py in the first and second grades." 


A discussion group led by Dr. Geneva Herndon of Fort Hays State Col- 
lege dealt with various therapeutic epproaches to speech problems. The 
panel consisted of Mrs. Patricia Anderson, Salina, Kansas; Mrs. Marilyn 
Ginther, Kansas City, Kansas; Miss Betty Berry, Wichita, Kansas; Miss Susan 
Zimmerman, Beloit, Kansas; and Mr. Leon Whitten, Wichita, Kansas. 


Dr. Milton Fader, Fost-Residency Fellow in Child Psychiatry of the 
Children's Service of the Menninger Foundation, discussed psychotherapy and 
hypnosis with speech problems. Dr. Fader stressed that there must be close 
cooperation between the psychotherapist and the speech therapist because 
the individual must be treated as a whole. He also pointed out that care 
must be taken that not only symptoms are treated but also the underlying 
causes which may be instigating the symptoms. He stated that hypnosis can 
only reveal at the unconscious state the underlying factors which must be 
recognized and accepted by the subject in the conscious state. If under- 
lying causes are not treated, a new symptom will appear to replace the 
symptom which has been eliminated. by hypnosis. Therefore, hypnosis is 
useful only to the extent in which it uncovers internal conflict. 


On Friday morning, « panel entitled "New Techniques in Diagnostic Pro- 
cedures," was led by Robert S. Brooks, Director of the Children's Special 
Education Center, Salina. Wesley Faires, Assistant Audiologist at the 
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Institute of Logopedics at Wichita, discussed new procedures for determin- 
ing the origin of auditory disorders. Dr. Stan Mahoney, Psychologist, 
Fort Hays State College, discussed new psychological testing instruments 
and their limitations when used to test handicapped children. Mr. Brooks 
discussed and demonstrated the use of X-ray techniques in the evaluation 
of vocal problems. 


A business meeting concluded the convention. 
Heys. 

The Hays speech round table discussed debate. Superintendent Iden 
of Russell spoke for debate from an administrator’s point of view; Milford 


Messer from the standpoint of a coach beginning a program; and Mrs. Carl. 
Burris as a mother of a debater. 


Afterwards coaches Ciscussed their debate problems. Happily, the 
general feeling was that debate is increasing in the western erea of the 
state. 


The round table was small in attendance, but the enthusiasm of those 
present was high. 


Garden City. 


Fifteen attended the speech roundtable at the Garden City Teachers 
Convention. A "rousing and informative" discussion was held on the prob- 
lems of @ speech teacher. Most of the discussion was centered on the 
speech, drama, and debate programs in smaller schools. New ideas and new 
approaches for the beginning speech courses were explored. 


A motion was made by Mr. Nolte of Garden City end seconded by Mr. 
Snook of Ford that we not accept the new K.S.A, debate ballot. After dis- 
cussion, the motion carried. 


Margaret Brennan of Dodge City will be the round table chairman for 
the 1961 meeting at Dodge City. 


Topeka. 


Thirty-seven persons attended the Topeka round table mecting, the 
subject for discussion being: "Drama at the Hich School Level." ‘The 
symposium consisted of three speakers: Robert Phillips, Shawnee-Mission 
East; Dennis Denning, Kansas State University; and Maurice Roberts, High- 
land Park High School. 


The speakers made these main points: 
Mr. Phillips -” 


1. Read 20 to 30 pleys before choosing. 


Consider the potential cast before selecting the play. 


3. Consider your budget. 


4, Choose a play in which you, the director, are interested so that 
you can sell it to the administration and the cast. 


If your budget permits, purchase plays for your own library. 


Open tryouts and all school plays are desirable. 


Take into consideration that sometimes good actors read poorly 
at tryouts, and vice-versa. Have them act out a scene. 


Denning - 


Nothing succeeds like succegs; therefore, the director does what 
works for him and the same approach may not work for any two given 


directors in the same situation. 


2. The director is the best person to head publicity. If he is 
interested in his play he can best promote it. 


Set up a publicity budget end use what money you have where you 
think it will do the most good. 


. The best publicity is not purchased but is in the form of free 
advertising from local. newspaper editors in news items and pictures. 
6. Choose ell plays for the season during the preceding summer. 


The director must take the initiative however, and approach the 
editors. They usually will donate all the space they can. 


5. Publicity can make or break a show. Actors perform best before a 
full house. A good show (name) will do a lot to sell the play. 


(Three books were suggested): Directing The Play by John Deitrich 
Play Direction by Alexander Dean 


Play Direction by Cole and Chioney 


7. Read the play at least five. times before rehearsals begin so that 
you, the director, will be the expert. You will have good advice for 


students' questions. 


(1) Read for general impression 
(2) Story, theme, situation 

(3) Conflict end crises 
(4) Characterization 

(5) Problems in production 
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2. 


Set up a rehearsal schedule 


(33 Consider number of rehearsals necessary 
2) Decide what particular aspect to consider at each rehearsal 


Five weeks is considered an everage schedule. The first week should 


be devoted to reading rehearsals. Use props and costuwnes as early 
as possible. 


Don't tell an actor he is doing something wrong unless you tell hin 
how to improve it. 


Roberts - 


When renting costumes you usually receive beautiful costumes, but 
it is very expensive and then you mst return the costume. 


If you have a limited budget, make your own costwnes. They can be 
fairly inexpensive and relatively permanent. Students, psrents, and 
homemaking classes are glad to help. 


When you make your own, they are meade to fit the character and there- 
fore look better than poorly fitting professional ones. 


Get ideas from costume catalogs and drawa history books. 
(The Complete Acted Play was suggested as a source.) 


let the students do as much of the work as possible. 


There are many theorjes on makeup, @lmost all of which are good. 


Use of makeup shovld correspond with lighting facilities (amount, place- 
ment and color of lighting). 


Consider the size of the auditoriun. 


Suggestive make up is better than too much. If it is noticeable it 
is incorrectly applied. 


For most make up situations various combinations of two sticks - #8 
Sunburn and #27 Ivory - are very adequate. 


Mr. Robert Phillips was selected to serve as chairman et Topeka next 
year. 
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